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THE GREATEST DAY^A Short Story M’ Arthur Crabb 



Lyle. "So far as my mother is con- 
cerned. there Is and never has been 
any question of money. I " 

"Stop. oh. stop! Your mother rented 
a bo* In the People's Trust Company 
and put her stuff Into it: ask her, look 
at her." 

"She did not. I took them and sold 
them, and be damned to you!" 

“George!” The word was a long 
scream of anguish. "George, oh. 
George." 

"Such a pretty pickle; the son con- 
fesses and the mother is guilty. Won't 
you please agree on something that 
In turn agrees with the facts?" 

"I tell you I took them and sold 
them. I made the marks on the win- 
dow. I " 

"But your mother put them In the 
safe-deposit box. Don't be silly." 

The mother was hardly able to ut- 
ter the words that would save her 
son. "George — George — I did — they — 
they are — there — 1 did It. They know 
— they — they have — found — out." 

Higgins had an inspiration. “1 won- 
der maybe didn't he take the things 
off the bureau, and she the rest of 
'em? And when he sneaked in and 
found the biggest part of them gone, 
what a disappointment it must have 
been, after him thinking how pleas- 
antly the company would make things 
right .with h’is mother, and both of 
them thought there’d been a real rob- 
bery just in the nick of time to cover 
everything up.” 

"Good, good!" Mr. Lyle exclaimed. 
"A pretty family, each planning to 
make an honest penny!" Then to 
George Farson: "Get your mother 
brandy, or smelling-salts, or some- 
thing." 

Mrs. Farson was in dire need of 
assistance, certainly. The vivacious, 
smiling woman of the world was 
gone, and a poor, weak woman hnd 
taken her place, lying moaning 
against the table. Her son. with 
trembling Angers, gave her brandy. 
Samuel Lyle watched them, frowning. 
Finally Mrs. Farson regained suffi- 
cient composure to satisfy him. 

"Madam." he said, "you confess 
without reservation?" 

Mrs. Farson's lips moved, but If 
she spoke her words were inaudible. 
George Farson. 


"Did you hear what Mr. Lyle was 
saying about me?" she asked. 

Paul nodded. 

"Am I like that?" 

Paul nodded and then Paul smiled. 
"Isn't he a funny old min?' said 
Polly. 

"Polly, I can't talk to you way 
He offered 


the loss, but In that case we could 
plead the contract and make no other 
answer until the three months have 
expired. I want you to notify Mrs. 
Farson that you refuse payment of 
the claim pending further Investiga- 
tion. and call her attention to the 
ninety-day clause. Don't suggest that 
we are looking for a suit; just tell 
her'that she can't start It for a while, 
and say also that, if she wants to 
talk things over, you await her com- 
mands. Suppose we write the letter 
now.” 

The letter was written, and down 


at least will be found." 

"How — how are you — how do you 
expect to And them?" 

M- Lyle turned slowly and ex- 
amined the room. He moved a chair 
a little nearer the lamp on the table. 

"It is a t long story. Mrs. Farson. 
Perhaps you would like to hear It. 
Will you sit down?' 

Mrs. -Parson walked rapidly to the 
chair, sat down, s id turned quickly 
back to Mr. Lyle. .He nodded to the 
others and sank Into a chair himself. 
His eyes, peering from under his 


meantime mum’s the word, abso- 
lutely.” • 

Paul rushed the letter of confirma- 
tion and authority to Mr. Lyle and 
then walked around his office. 

In the meantime Mr. Lyle had hung 
up the receiver, leaned back In his 
chair, and worked his face and his 
lips into all sorts of curious shapes, 
till, seemingly against his will, they 
broke into a broad smile, which cer- 
tainly was not Mr. Lyle's smile of 
professional joy or triumph. 

Finally he managed to drive the 
smile away, and when he was sure It 
was gone he pressed a button* and 
told the responding young woman to 
send for Mr. Higgins at once. 

Then Mr. Lyle called up another 
friend of his in the real estate busi- 
ness and asked for Information., which 
was promised rs quickly as ft could 
be obtained. 


Samuel Lyle Criminologist 
Cupid- Cupidity' 


down there; come up. 
her his hand to help her, and she took 


"He told me dinner was at seven 
and not to keep him waiting." she 
said. 

"He told me dinner was at quarter 
after seven and not keep him wait- 
ing." 

"I wonder what he meant?" 

"I wonder." 


not a suspicious thing could be found 
against them. A servant would have 
no reason for forcing an entrance 
through a window when access could 
be had through an open door. It was 
evident that the job had been done 
from the outside. 

A microscopic examination made 
on the morning of the discovery of 
the robbery revealed no finger-prints 
or footprints. The routine 


stant’s hesitation, and when he kept 
on asking her question after ques- 
tion. mixing up amusing little re- 
marks in betweeen. she kept on an- 
swering him withou a suspicion, until 
suddenly he shot a sharp statement 
at her. 

She sprang from her chair as 
though she had been struck and 
glared at him. He too bad risen and 
stood twirling an ornament on his 
watch chain and looking at her as 


I T was a glorious day of autumn 
sunshine, and Paul Waters should 
have rejoiced thereat. Instead, 
morning's mall on Paul’s office 
desk was crying for attention and not 
getting It. and Paul himself was as 
glum as though he were going to be 
hanged at 10 o'clock sharp. 

Paul was thinking of the dinner 
that he had gone to the night before 
at Mra George Farson'a Paul didn't 
like to go to Mra Farson's dinners, 
and wouldn't have gone to that one 
if Miss Polly Wesson had not been 
going. 

Mra Farson was undoubtedly beau- 
tiful. a woman of the world, chic and 
ambltloua Taking her by herself. 
Paul would have smiled and been in- 
different; taken with her son, George, 
Jr., he disliked her. The real trouble, 
of course, was the son, George. 

George Farson. Jr., was a stock- 
broker. He lived with the market, 
had profound economic views, knew 
many men in high places Intimately 
_a little bit too Intimately when 
they were not about. Paul thought — 
smoked many cigarettes In fancy 
holders and drank many cocktails. He 
dressed with great care, had a weak- 
for Aashy automobiles, and was 


■pOLLLY, not quite realising what 
she was doing, held out her other 
hand, too, and i'aul. drawing her up- 
vtaru, held them both. 

"Polly!" 

“All right, Paul. I'll be good." She 
wqs very good, and during the half- 
hour that followed she admitted last 
she would have been good to Paul 
long before if he hadn't made her 
furious by thinking that she could 
even like George Farson. when Paul 
ought to have been sure that she 


such 

cases was followed, a description of 
the stolen Jewels was sent to every 
pawnshop and jeweler, and then there 
was nothing to do but wait. The rob- 
bery had appeared in the news of 
the day. and that had been followed 
by notes In the society news. 

Mrs. Farson made out her claim 
against the Insurance company for 
the full amount of her insurance, and 
swore to the loss, the value of the 
Jewels, and divers other facts, before 
a notary, and asked Paul Waters to 
get her the money just as soon as he 
could, for she simply had .to have 
some trinkets to wear and needed the 
money with which to buy them. 

Again Paul Waters sat at his desk, 
this time staring at Mrs. Farson's 
affidavit. Everything was In order; 
it was the sort of loss that his com- 
pany must expect: if there were no 
losses, there would be no business, 
and the business was profltable. But 


Then Mr. Higgins came 


ness 

handsome as the devil. 

But. whatever ho was. he wasn't 
Paul Waters’ sort, and Paul disliked 
him and his type profoundly. He 
hadn't liked him to begin with, and 
when George had suddenly begun to 
make fast and furious love to Polly 
Wesson, that moderate and unen- 
thuslastlo dislike had become a good, 
substantial hatred. 

* * * * 

rpHE trouble was that Polly Wesson 
not only seemed to like George 
Farson, but seemed to like him much 
better than she liked Paul, which 
was. of course, all wrong. If he lost 
Polly to one of a doxen men he knew, 

I’aul would have died of a broken 
heart, but he would have died know- 
ing that Polly would be happy with a 
man worthy of her. To have her 
marry George Farson would be a hor- 
rible tragedy. 

He had considered the matter of 
money. He was Junior member of a 
Arm of Insurance brokers and earned 
an honest living, but no such living 
ns George Farson indulged In. For 
one short Instant he had. within him- 
self. accused Polly of thinking of the 
money and not of the man. and had 
Immcdiateley blushed furiously and 
been ashamed of himself. 

"No." he muttered. “Polly'd never 
do that. She thinks he's a better man 
than I am. that's all, and — and he's 
a bounder!" 

And that Is why Paul, sitting In his 
office on that beautiful autumn morn- 
ing, didn't care whether school kept 
or not. 

Paul's telephone rang and roused 
him from his melancholy reverie. Mra 
George Farson was speaking, and the 
moment Paul heard her voice he sus- 
pected something was wrong. There 
was, and Mrs. Farson was so excited 
that she found difficulty In explain- 
ing It clearly. 

Paul Anally got the facts straight 
The Farson house had been entered 
and all of Mra Farson's ring*, pins, 
necklacea tlaraa and so on had been 
taken In the stilly night. She herself 
was at the moment prostrated in her 
silken negligee, the loss having just 
been discovered by her maid, who had 
come in to remove Mrs! Farson's 
breakfast tray. It was. perhaps, 
mere luck that she called Paul Wat- 
ers Instead of the police on the tele- 
phone. For some reason or other she 

looked upon Paul as a dear friend. way; , t - B not far ... Accordingly they 
and undoubtedly forgot completely went north a few blocks and, turning 
that he had taken out for her Afty lnto orchard street, came back past 
thousand dollars' burglary Insurance. tho Farson house and stopped oppo- 
and that when she got over the Arst 8 | t8t ^oss the street. Paul pointed 
shock she would expect Paul to see out the w i ndow through which the 
that she was reimbursed for the value thlef had mado h ls entrance. An arc- 
of her jewelry. If It was not recov- „ Bht ahone aBa | n8t that side of the 
* rcd ' Farson bouse. Paul described the old- 

Paul sympathised greatly with Mrs. fa8h , one d sash-fastener and told Mr. 
Farson. said nothing of hls or his Lyle how t he Jimmy had pried the 
company's need of sympathy, and aaah apart ao that a bit of wire could 
promised prompt action, thus recall- bB , hru8t between them and the latch 
Ing the matter of the insurance to pu n ed back. 

her mind. They went on to tha orchard Club. 

Ho telephoned the home office of and Pa „i to ld him the whole story, 
the company which had Issued the Mr LyIe> when he had hear(1 the en d 
burglary policy and then telephoned ot it, said simply- 
Mr. Thomas Higgins, head or the de- . Wb no job for me, son; Tm no 
tectlve agency which handled all of de .tec-a-tlf " 

the company's business In Alden. ." No ,. pauL . Beem8 t o me 

The Investigation made by Thomas you . ve done a job or tw0 de -tec-a- 
Hlgfrlns and by Inspector Gibb at the tlffinK ** 

Alden police revealed but one Im- Mr Lyle 8mlIed . - Perhap8i perhaps 
portant fact; the sash of the bath- , have _ bu t they've been cases where 
room window which room adjoined there waa aom8 interesting psycho- 
Mrs. Farson s bedroom, bore the un- loBlcaI condU lon. It was not sleuth- 
mlstakably marks of a Jimmy. This lnB; , t wa8 8tudy „f human beings, 
had not been noticed by Mrs. Farson U . B very evident that there's nothing 
or her maid, or any of the household. of the sort here. Now I must be go- 
The maid was. however, sure that the lngi rm hav mg dlnn e r with a friend 
window was not latched Thursday of your8 t0 nlght, at her special re- 
morning. Questioned further, she q Ue8 t." 

said that, that window, like all the Pau , had been blowing amoks Into 
other second-story windows, was of- the 8t iu air. but Mr. Lyle's tone made 
ten not fastened. No one could re- him B , ance up . H e Immediately re- 
member whether or not It was fast- turned t o hls smoke. There was a 
ened Wednesday night, as It was momen fs silence. 

quite natural they should not. Access t hat I am dining with a 

to this window from the outside was fr ,e nd of y0 urs tonight. Paul, at her 
•aslly possible to an agile man. gpecla , re( , U est Her parents honor 

* * * * me quite often, but I think this Is the 

M RS. FARSON explained about the Arst time Polly ever Invited me. She 
Jewels. They were kept In a j say" «*»« wants to see me about some- 


surance company. suggesting that 
there was nothing to do but send Mrs. 
Farson a check promptly. Later he 
signed the letter, attached the proof 
of loss, sent It to the mail, put on hls 
hat and coat, and went out. It was 
nearly quitting time, anyway, and 


Paul read: "Mastership, the state or 
office of a master, mastery; dominion; 

An Ironl- 


spectacle, 
stood by the window, the perspiration 

hand 
body 


superior skill: superiority 
cal title of respect." 

"An ironical title of respect." Mr. 
Lyle mused. "A dangerous word. 
Miss Polly. Now. on the opposite 
page, what word catches your eye. 
Paul?" 

"Match." 

"Match, to be sure. Most appro- 
priate. And between 'mastership' and 
•match' what have you?" 

"Mastiff — mastodon — mat ” 

"Blind! There in your hand. Sup- 
pose you present that paper to Miss 
Wesson, and while she reads It tell 
me what word comes before 'master- 
ship' In the dictionary." 

"Masterpiece." 

"I take that word unto myself. 


rolling down hls face. Hls 
gripped a curtain and hls 
swayed back and forth weakly. 

"Do you confess, madam, tha 
have your jewels In your possession; 
that In making your affidavit in con- 
nection with your proof of loss you 
committed perjury?" 

Mrs. Farson's body trembled as she 
comprehended the awful meaning of 
the word. 

"Speak, 


and an unmistakable gait. Paul 
caught up with him and apoke to him. 
Samuel Lyle smiled and put hls free 
arm across 1'auljj shoulders. His 
right hand was engaged with hls 
ever-present walking stick. 

"Well, Paul, my boy," he said, 
"how are things with you?" 

Paul made the sterotyped reply 


Do not keep us waiting. 


iRCE FARSON tottered 


across 

the room like a drunken man. 
His arms waved before him, his An- 
gers opened and shut like a huge 
bird’s claws, and he made hls way to- 
ward Mr. Lyle with murder In hls 
eyes. Samuel Lyle waited for him 
and motioned the others away, and 
when the time came his long arm 
shot out and his great hairy hand 
grasped Farson's coat where the V 
met over his chest, and shook him as 
though he were a rag. and threw him 
Into a chair. Then, with a glance at 
the prostrate Agure. he turned again 
to Mrs. Farson. 

"Well. Mrs. Farson. 
mitted perjury and 
crimes?" 

They could just hear her hissing: 
"Yes.” 

"We have tio Interest in your 
crimes. The fact is the thing; read 
this carefully, please." He took :t 
paper from hls pocket. "It is a re- 
lease of all claim against the insur- 
ance company. It states nothing of 
your attempted fraud. Mr. Worthing- 
ton will attest your signature. Will 
you read It. or shall I read it to you?" 

George Farson. in the chair, moved, 
and Mr. Lyle nodded to Higgins. 

"Be still, you." said Higgins. The 
mother's eyes were on her son. 

"Listen to me." said Mr. Lyle, and 
read. Then: "Will you sign?" Mr. 


GEORUE FARSON TOTTEREI} ACROSS TIIF. ROOM 1.1 KK A DRt'NKEN MAN. HIS ARMS WAVED BEFORE HIM. HIS FINGER* OPENED AND SHIT 


though she were a naughty child dis- 
covered In a criminal act. 

"You're a brute! You're horrid to 
make me say that,” she cried. 

"But, Polly, you will trust an old 
man. won't you?" 

Her eyes were biasing, and she was 
blushing furiously. 

"Promise on your word of honor 

that ■" All the Aght went out of 

her and she walked straight Into Mr. 
Lyle's arms, where she had been 
many and many a time before, and 


in and Mr. Lyle gave him some very J at the bottom of It was a line saying 
simple instructions, as a result of that the bearer would take an an- 
whlch an operative of Mr. Higgins' j ewer if Mrs. Farson so wished. It 
set about Andiug a room, the window was a very pleasant and friendly let- 
of which offered a view of the alley ter. and Mr. Waters trusted that Mrs. 
entrance of the Farson house. The Farson would understand the coin- 
room found, Mr. Higgins' man sat i pany's’ position and that she would be 

In n* way inconvenienced by the de- 
lay. The, letter was dispatched, and 
Mr. Lyle settled back in his chair to 
await developments as though he 
didn't have a care in the world. 

And Mr. Lyle refused to be serious 
till the messenger returned, bringing 
with H|m a note from Mrs. Farson. 

Mrs. Farson was terribly disap- 
pointed and did not understand mat- 
ters at all. as she had been led to be- 
lieve that the insurance company 
would pay the claim at once. 
Wouldn't Mr. Waters please come to 
see her and tell her what the trouble 
was.’ just as soon as he could? 

Mr. Lyle read the note and tossed 
It on the desk. 

"Call her up.” he said, “and ask her 


heavy brows. Axed themselves on 
Mrs. Farson's. 

"Well, Mr. Lyle?" 

"Mrs. Farson. jewels arc seldom 
lost: they do not disaii^ar Into thin 
air. The thief who takes them does 
not destroy them; to reap the profit 
of his crime he must sell them, and 
the man who buys them knows tliut 
they are stolen. He In turn must 
offer them for sale. So. Mrs. Farson. 
at least two tnen know where your 
jewels are. Men of that class fortu- 
ttaleley are known and arc watched. 
Now. if one of these men was foolish 
enough to enter your rooms by a win- 
dow which was in the bright light of 
an electric street lamp, a window 
which he must have reached by walk- 
ing over a roof that was in the same 
bright light, on the most fashionable 
street In Alden. where passers-by 
might be expected all night long — If 
a man was foolish enough to do that, 
then he will do some other foolish 
thing that will result In his appre- 
hension. 

"But he was not seen." 

"True, he was not seen, but that 
does not explain why he chose It 
when there were other windows far 
more sheltered." 

"But it Is ail so indefinite. The win- 
dow really means so little." 

"It mqans a great deal. Mrs. Far- 
son. It means that the company 
thinks that a man did not enter." 

For a moment there was a hush 
over the room and then came a -cry: 
"What! What do you mean?” 

"The company thinks, madam, that 
perhaps It would be best If we placed 
the question of the brightly lighted 
window before the court" Mr. Lyle 
spoke casually and waited, hls eyes 
never leaving Mra Farson. Then 
when he saw her about to speak he 
said, very slowly: "That la of course, 
unless you care to open, of your own 


have you corn- 
sundry oilier 


Polly Wesson, bew ildered, 
from Paul to Samuel Lyle. 
"Ob. no!" she. cried. "I — I- 


looked 


it. for she was very bright and 
laughed merrily, her eyes snapped, 
and she seemed entirely content with 
life. Paul thought he had never seen 
her so beautiful and so desirable. 
Something In Polly brought hls cour- 
age back, and George Farson became 
nothing more than a memory of a 
hideous nightmare. 

"Seen old Sammy Lyle lately?" Paul 
asked, and then with a sudden rush of 
righteousness he hastened to add: "I 
know you have; he told me yesterday 
that he was going to dinner with you 
last night." 

"Yes. he came and we played bridge 
afterward." Polly was watching Paul 
out of the corner of her eye. She dis- 
covered nothing alarming and 
breathed easier. "Isn't he a perfect 
dear?" Bhe said. 

'•Yes, he's all of that." Paul said 
slowly. "I had a long talk with him 
about business and then" — Paul look- 
ed Polly squarely In the eyes— "he 
told me that he was going to see you. 
and out of a clear sky he told me to 
stick to It — that everything would 
come out all right;” 

"You mean your business?" 

*1 mean your business and mine; 
he meant that some day you would 
marry me. He's a wonderful de-tec- 


'The lease of the present tenant 
expires June Arst." Mr. Lyle said. 
"June Is a good month for weddings." 
"Paul, what shall I dor 
•' 'Paul, what shall I do?' So soon 
and in this day of the equality and 
Independence of women! What can 
you do? Let me tell you something. 
When you arc married and living In 
the little red house with vines and 
Aowers all about, recall today to Paul 
if he remembers the little 


the woman. She look the pen and 
signed, blindly, every bit of courage, 
pride, and hope gone from her. Then 
Worthington did his part. 

"We are through, gentlemen." Mr. 
Lyle said. "I Imagine, madam, that 
you and your son will not remain 
long in Alden. Good afternoon." 

Samuel Lyle and Paul Waters went 
Into Orchard street. 

"Damn poorly done,"' Mr. Lyle mut- 
tered- "I am ashamed of myself. 


and see 

business transaction he and 1 had. I 
think ho will, and then you whisper 
into Ills ear that your nest cost exact- 
ly sixteen thousand three hundred 
and seventy-Ave dollars and thirty- 
two cents, and then perhaps the truth 
will burst upon hint. If it doesn't, 
tell him how one day you were In the 
«afe-deposlt vaults of the People's 
Trust Company and saw a woman 


and guilty manner, though you 
couldn't Imagine rjty reason for It. 
And then tell him how. when you 
heard of a certain robbery, you had a 
sudden Inspiration. 


and how Anally 
you told me about It and asked me 
whether what you had seen could by 
Mr. Lyle made a gesture of disgust | any possible chance help Paul, and 
"Bah! Any fool could have guessed feow * pooh-poohed the Idea and then 
the probability and then conArmrd It went and got all the credit for my- 
easlly enough. I'm ashamed of Hlg- 1 think he'll understand every- 

glns. Don't forget the check; bust- 'hlng then, except, of course, that 
ness Is rotten, and I need ready after you had told what you had seen a 
cash.” And he strode away, leaving certain old rascal brought out, by 

People's Trust Company. If you do Pftul ®‘“rlng after him. He did not cross-examination, that " 

not care to open It for us, we shall «u«P® c ‘ that Mr. Lyle was chuckling "Stop!" Polly rushed toward him. „ 

have to place the matter before a lnBlde "—that you were really very much 

magistrate." At quarter after seven, promptly. In ” 

a . Paul took off hls hat and. coat and "Stop! Stop! You promised." 

walked Into Mr. Ltle's parlor. There "No. no. I didn't promise. I— but 
uvcHAT is the meaning of this?" was no one there, but he heard a I'm cupld.” said Mr. Lyle. "Blessed 
’ * George Farson jumped to hls voice and he went toward the door if I don't like the Job. It's a heap 
feet, burning with rage. He had sud- that led to the library. Samuel Lyle better and lots easier than uncover- 
denly grasped what Mr. Lyle was saw him, but paid no attention to him Ing criminal cupidity. Lor' me. what 
driving at. "We did not ask you to and kept on speaking to a great high- a pun!" 

come here to insult us." backed, deep leather chair the back (Copyright. 1K1. by P r. Collier A Bos. All 

"There, there," Mr. Lyle drawled the of which was toward PauL The huge right* reserved.) «• 

words as though the young man an- man was making a speech, slowly and 

noyed him greatly. “Go and sit down, eloquently; hls whole mind was In- Life 111 All Q ua le 

and when we want to talk with you, tent upon It. hls eyes bored Into the 

we will let you know.” George Far- chair. Paul heard the words: WHEN the railway was opened from 

eon sank back In hls chair. "Now. " capacity for InAlcUng torture ' a pcr int near Luxor Into the 

Mra Farson. out with It Tell us the has been cultivated In the highest of T _ . . ___ __ . 

whole story — or would you rather all animals, developed Into a Ane scl- de8ert there wa * rendered 

have me tell It for you?” ence. Man himself has no such power •••f *' b ® approach to the oasis of 

Mra Farson had gone deathly or skllL The hand that soothea the Khargeh, which Is regarded as a typl- 
white. her beauty had disappeared. ®Y® that sends forth sign, of purity ca , 8Xampl e of thee e Isolated centers 
leaving her face weak and drawn, and sweetness and gentleness, go of „ fe For 80me year , British 
Her breath came In short rasps; one In arm with a mind which takes sclentlst fcnd €Xp i ore r made a study 
hand clutched her chair, and the fln- fiendish delight In the writhing of the f th * . Qh -. rvlng th v nh * 

gers of th. other grasped st the edge agonised victim of It. machinations. •« 

of the table nervously and without "Bless my soul. If there Isn't little 1 1 

purpose. Paul Waters! Where do you suppose , Th ® Ubyan oases are deep depres- , * 

“We know, madam, that you have he came from? I'll leave him to take • ,on “ ln * Plateau which has a 

been living far beyond your means, care of you. Dinner Is at eight," and * 1 ! v *“ on ot . ”“ rIr *’**• 

we have a list of tradesmen who hav» as hs passed Paul he whispered: "She bnt 0,8 bottom a of osses are 
been clamoring for money, and re- knows nothing of what happened this ® n 'Y * rom 100 *°° fe®f above sea 

fusing you further credit; your land- afternoon. I haven't breathed a word They are underlain by beds of 

lord has threatened proceedings of •*. on your account." sandstone, which are the sources of 

against yon; your son is head over P“> atared at the high-backed the water supply. Artesian wells 4M 
heels in debt— It is common knowl- leather chair. feet deep form practically lnexhaustl- 

edge that he does not pay even hls "Miss Wesson— Mr. Paul Waters, ' ble means of Irrigation, and such deep 
debts of honor. You were st your ® nd Samuel Lyle disappeared. wells have been used from ancient 

wits' end for money. Tell us how you p «»l walked around the high- times The depressions were onee the . 

proposed to get it" •’ backed leather chair. Polly Wesson, beds of lakes sad the water tn the . 

"It's a lie.” Again George Farson who was no midget, was almost lost sandstone probably has 1U sosraas tn 
jumped to hls test and-zuahsd nt Mr. »* »*•' Ox* Abyssinian h igh la nd s ** 


Reaching hls office. Mr. Lyle called 
a Arm of real estate brokers on the 
telephone and asked for certain un- 
important Information, which be got. 

He then called Paul Waters. 

"Paul," he said. ‘Tve been thinking 
over the little matter you and I were 

talking about yesterday. Business "Polly,” he said, “will you marry things back?" The prospect of get- 
hasn't been good, and I need a little me?' ‘hem back was very exciting, 

money. I wish you'd talk with your Polly, her head a little on one side. Coming from the brisk outdoor air 
people and ask them what they'll pay and her lips squeesed tight together, into the dim light of the library had 
me, on a contingent basis, if through arranged things on the tea tray with wrought a remarkable change ln Mr. 
my efforts you don't have to pay any great care before she answered. Lyle. His enthusiasm, the light Ih 

of that Farson claim.” "You've asked me that a great hls eyes, hls smile, had Aown, and 

Paul exploded and yelled for de- many times, Paul." there was a sad expression on hls 

tails, but nothing came of It, for Mr. "Yes. and I shall ask you a great face: he was a little bored, a little 

Lyle would say nothing except to re- many more times if It Is necessary, tired, hls shoulders dragged down- 
peat the question. I shall keep on asking you till you ward and hls clothes Atted him not 

A few minutes later Paul, having are promised to another man." at all, but lay ln wrinkles all over 

telephoned ln the meantime, called "But I have told you so many him. 

Mr. Lyle. times"— Polly hesitated and looked up “Oh, do tell me!" Mrs. Farson cried. 

"My people want to know If ten from the tea thljigs to Paul, and "Madam." Mr. Lyle spoke slowly, 

thousand dollars will be satisfactory. Paul's heart began to beat as drawing Mrs. Farson's attention from 

_ and If not. what will; and wlU you though P*“! himself, “there is some possl- 

om. placed them on her dressing- lady of decided beauty and great please tell them and me what's go- "Mr. Farson.” billty, perhaps a remote possibility, 

ble' after being comfortably un- chsrm; she was blessed with a Ane Ing on?" The maid stood ln the doorway, and of returning your Jewels to you. It Is 

eased she sent her maid away, say- brain and had a streak of deviltry ln "Tell your people that ten thou- George Farson was doss behind her. the policy of the company to pay 

g that she would not forget to put her which ehe concealed under a most sand dollars will not be satisfactory. Fifteen minutes later Paul cursed un- claims immediately on receipt of 

tay the ornaments, and lay down on demure exterior. She had also a very that I will listen to nothing except der hls breath as he went down the proof of loss, but ln this case It 

couch to read for a few minutes, decided will of her own. After dinner sixteen thousand three hundred and Wesson ate pa To add to hls unhap- would much prefer to return to you 

is admitted, with tears ln her eyes, she led Mr. Lyle to her father's study, seventy-Ave dollars and thirty-two piness, Polly had told him that ahe the jewels themselves. Undoubtedly 

at she had later started to open the placed Mr. Lyle comfortablly ln a centa spot cash, no more, no less, and could not see him on either Wednes- you ^yourself would much prefer 

fe, having gotten the key from Its chair and arranged the light so that the privilege of expending and charg- day or Thursday. Hls only consola- tb ®*-” 

ding-place for that purpose, but It shone on him and not on her. Then Ing to them not exceeding one thou- tton was that he might telephone to , b ’ of °° ur8e - 

methlng had distracted her and she she said: sand dollars additional. They must her Friday morning. "And you are, then, willing to i do 

d gone to bed and to sleep, leaving "Promise that you'U never breathe say yes or no within an hour, and On Thursday morning Higgins rs- without them for a short time, rather 

e Jewelry and the key on tho table, a word of what Tm going to tell what is going on Is none of their ported to Mr. Lyle, and again Mr. than accept their value in cash now, 

.e next morning all of the Jewelry you." business, or yours, for the time be- Lyle gave him Instructions. On Friday and have them become the Property 

xs gone, and the key was ln the They argued at some length the pro- Ing.” morning Mr. Lyle telephoned Paul of the company when, and If. they 

jsed door of the safe. Her maid prlety of making such a promise, and "Yes," Paul shouted the word Into Waters to come hls office and to are recovered?" _ 
tlced this and spoke of It, and Mra Anally Polly won. • the telephone, “the company and I bring some letterheads with him. Paul "Oh. yea of course, 

irson Immediately remembered that When Polly had Anlshed he smiled accept" before he went, telephoned Polly "Then I think there is nothing 

a had left the rings, necklace, and and shook hls head. "Very well, young man; Just drop Wesson and found she had gone out more to be ®ald. The company ap- 


